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This book “Babasaheb - The God Father” is dedicated to my late 
father Shri Pagidipalli Sundar Rao Garu who taught me to be 
an independent and determined person. He was very kind, 
creative and resourceful person. Hailed from Sitaramapatnam, New 
Paloncha to Settle in Manuguru in the year 1980 - One of six 
children, pulled himself out of poverty with great determination 
but he never forgot his roots, It’s just as if he woke up one 
monrning and decided it was time. He became ill and within a 
month, this amazing man passed away on May wm, 2009 
unexpectedly when he was in his 50s at the prime of his life. 
It shocked and devastated us all. Even though it’s been nearly 
1 years, 1 can’t help thinking of him in a special way. I 
remember the way he used to speak so eloquently, the sound of 
his voice rising above all the others around him. I remember his 
passion for Lord God, his love for his friends and neighbours, 
and his desire to render selfless help. Although my father is no 
longer physically present in my life, I still feel his impact every 
day. 1 witnessed my father’s compassion for those less fortunate 
many times growing up, and certain instance will always 
epitomize his selflessness because it brought about a new 
awareness in me. He taught me to look within to find humanity 
= to not only see the person who needs help, but to see myself 
reflected in the faces of those who have nothing, Father of Four, 
Gand Dad of Eight and Friend of Countless Individuals - this 
remarkable man touched all of our lives. 


RajaRao Pagidipalli 
(18 July 2020) 
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Dr. Babsaheb Ambedkar is the God Father of dalit’s and 


downtrodden in India. He led millions of oppressed, to a life of 
self-respect, dignity and responsibility. As a social reformer, he 
dedicated his life, working for the upliftment of the untouch- 
ables and the socially backward class of India. He was a 
crusader of social equality and justice. Academically trained as 
ajurist, he went on to become the first law minister of free India 
and the chief architect of the ‘Constitution of India.’ He had 
immense contribution in the shaping of modern India. A 
messiah for the downtrodden, Dr. BR Ambedkar continuously 
fought for the eradication of caste discrimination that had 
fragmented the Indian society. He devoted his whole life to fight 
for the annihilation of caste by proliferating a movement 
against the evils of the caste system. Being himself a Dalit, he 
made all his efforts to change the hierarchical structures of 
Indian society and restoration of equal rights to the marginal- 
ized and abolition of Untochability. He stood for a complete 
reorganization and reconstruction of the Indian society on the 
principle of equality free from castism. He advocated equality 
of opportunity. He opted for peaceful and constitutional 
methods for the sake of resolution of the social problems. He 
always stressed on the importance of better education, so that 


position of common people in society can be improved. 
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Babsaheb was born into a poor untouchable family and spent 


his whole life fighting against social discrimination, the system 
of Chaturvarna — the Hindu categorization of human society 
into four varnas. The system which divides Hindus into rigid 
hierarchical groups based on their karma and dharma is 
generally accepted to be more than 3,000 years old. 
Manusmriti, widely regarded to be the most important and 
authoritative book on Hindu law and dating back to at least 1, 
000 years before Christ was born, acknowledges and justifies 
the caste system as the basis of order and regularity of society. 
This system divides society into four main categories - 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and the Shudras. Many believe 
that the groups originated from Brahma, the Hindu God of 
creation. At the top of the hierarchy were the Brahmins who 
were mainly teachers and intellectuals and are believed to have 
come from Brahma's head. Then came the Kshatriyas, or the 
warriors and rulers, supposedly from his arms. The third slot 
went to the Vaishyas, or the traders, who were created from his 
thighs. At the bottom of the heap were the Shudras, who came 
from Brahma's feet and did all the menial jobs. The main castes 
were further divided into about 3,000 castes and 25,000 sub- 
castes, each based on their specific occupation. Outside of this 


Hindu caste system were the Dalits or the untouchables. 
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Subehdar Ramji Maloji Sakpal married Bhimabai Murbadkar in 


1867. Both families belonged to the untouchable Mahar caste, 
and both were connected with the British Army. Babasaheb ws 
born on 14 April 1891 as the 14th and last child of Ramji and 
Bhimabai, in the town and military cantonment of Mhow in 
Maharashtra pre-independence, now in Madhya Pradesh, 
which is now known as Dr. Ambedkar Nagar. His mother 
decided to call her son Bhim. Before Bhim’s birth, Ramji’s uncle, 
who was a man living the religious life of a sanyasi, foretold 
that this son would achieve worldwide fame. Bhim’s family was 
of Marathi background from the village of Ambadawe in 
Ratnagiri district of modern-day Maharashtra. His ancestors 
lived in this village and at that time their family name was 
Sakpal. Though his surname was Sakpal, his father registered 
young Bhim’s surname as Ambadawekar in the school, 
meaning it comes from their native village of Ambadawe. His 
grandfather Maloji Sakpal was also a soldier in the army of 
British India. In those days, the government ensured that all the 
army personnel and their children were educated and ran 
special army schools for this purpose. This ensured good 
education for Ambedkar, which would have otherwise been 
denied to him by the virtue of his caste. As a boy, Bhim was 


ively and very sports-minded. 
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Ramji Sakpal and Bhimabai had fourteen children; of fourteen 


children, only three sons - Balaram, Anandrao and Bhimrao, 
and two daughters Manjula and Tulasa survived. Ramji was a 
strict and pious man. He believed in the importance of 
education, and made sure that all his children enrolled in the 
Army schools. Along with his children, he often sang devotional 
songs composed by Namdev, Tukaram, Moropant and 
Mukteshwar, and read stories from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. At that time, those who born in the mahar caste 
were subject to great discrimination, with limited education 
and employment prospects. They are considered low- caste and 
treated as untouchables by higher-caste Hindus. Bhim had a 
bitter taste of discriminatory treatment due to his caste at an 
early age. When Ramji retired in 1894, he settled for a time in 
Dapoli where the young Bhim had his earliest education. Ramji 
found a job with the Public Works Department in Koregaon 
and the family moved to Satara in 1896. Bhim was enrolled in 
school in Satara. While in Satara, Ramji had taken care from the 
very beginning that his son's handwriting too would be perfect. 
Shortly after their move, Babasaheb’s mother died in 1896. The 
children were cared for by their paternal aunt Mira, who had a 
disabling hunchback but did her best to look after them. Ramji 


Sakpal remarried in 1898, and the family moved to Mumbai. 
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Bhimrao entered the Government High School at Satara in 


1900 and joined the Elphinstone High School, Bombay in 1904. 


Bhimrao was disallowed by class teachers from sitting with his 
friends who belong to upper caste communities. At that time, he 
did not understand why he was being separated from the others 
in class. He was confused. He felt sad and scared. School wasn’t 
as much fun as he had imagined it would be. He was forced to 
sit on a gunny bag in the corner of the classroom so as not to 
pollute upper caste kids. Even if they needed to drink water 
somebody from a higher caste would have to pour that water 
from a height as they were not allowed to touch either the 
water or the vessel that contained it. This task was usually 
performed for Bhimrao by the school peon, and if he could not 
be found Bhim went without water. His teacher, Krishna 
Keshav Ambedkar, changed his surname to his own surname 
"Ambedkar" in the School's records to evade this bigotry. 
Despite the change in name, things did not improve for him. 
When Babasaheb was asked to write on the blackboard to 
which some students in the class objected because their tiffin 
boxes kept behind the blackboard would be defiled. The 
higher-caste kids went to each other's homes during festivals 
and weddings. But Bhimrao could not visit their houses nor 


vould they come to his. 
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In 1901, when Bhimrao was nine, his father, who worked in 


Koregaon, asked him to come for a visit during the summer 
holidays. Together with his siblings, he boarded a train from 
Satara where they lived with Sakpal’s sister Mira. The boys had 
got new English-style shirts tailored, wore silk-bordered dhotis 
and shiny new caps. This was their first train journey and they 
were thrilled. As Bhim’s father had not received the letter with 
the date of their arrival, no one had arrived to receive them 
when they reached their destination. The station-master, who 
had mistaken them to be boys of an upper caste initially, due to 
their new clothes, perhaps, turned them out of the waiting 
room after learning that they were of a lower caste. They tried 
to hire a bullock cart, but no one agreed to take them along. 
Finally, one of the bullock cart owners agreed to give them a 
ride, but he refused to sit in the cart and chose to walk beside it 
instead. Sitting with the Dalits would pollute him, he believed. 
It was a long ride, and no one would give them water on the 
way. They reached Koregaon the next morning, and the 
experiences during this journey left Bhimrao totally jolted. The 
discrimination and humiliation haunted him at the Army 
school. The young Ambedkar was exposed to the sheer brutality 


of the caste system even when he was a child. 
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At school, Bhimrao and his brother were denied drinking water, 


facilities, and excluded from games and mixing with other 
children. Even teachers would not check their notebooks. It was 
an example of the discrimination and exclusion that untouch- 
ables often faced. Being a follower of Saint Kabir, his father 
encouraged Bhimrao to read Hindu classics and other 
literature. The segregation of being born into low caste had a 
lasting influence on his outlook on Indian society and political 
life. Thus sowed the seeds of discontentment about the social 
system in the life of Ambedkar. In spite of these hardships, 
Bhimrao continued his studies and passed his Matriculation 
examination with flying colors. As the only untouchable 
student at Elphinstone High School, Bhimrao caused a stir when 
he passed his matriculation exam in 1907. A party was 
organised by Krishna Arjun ‘Dada’ Keluskar, author, activist 
and principal of nearby Wilson High School. Keluskar had seen 
Ambedkar reading alone in the Churni Road Garden and finally 
asked him who he was. The boy, born of Mahar parents, 
explained that upper-caste students at Elphinstone bullied him 
and that he retreated to the park with a book. The teacher 
recognised his promise and began helping him with his studies. 
He continued to take interest in Bhim and was instrumental in 


getting financial help from the Maharaja of Baroda. 
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At the party, Keluskar gave him a copy of his Life of the Buddha, 


written in Marathi for the Baroda Sayajirao Oriental Series. He 
joined the Elphinstone College for further education. He 
became the first untouchable to enter an affiliated college of the 
University of Bombay. In 1912, he graduated in Political 
Science and Economics from Bombay University and got a job 
in Baroda. November 7 will be observed as Student's Day in 
Maharashtra to mark Ambedkar's entry into school education. 
He first enrolled the Pratapsingh High School in the 
Maharashtra's Satara district on November 7, 1900. In 
Ambedkar childhood at Satara, the children would play kho- 
kho, football , cricket, etc. His specialty was never admitting 
defeat in the game. The children would make a ruckus while 
playing; in that, Bhim was number one. Because of his naughty 
behavior, he would get beatings from his family and outsiders. 
When this happened, his place of refuge was his aunt Mira. 
Many times, she would hide him behind her. Later, in Bombay, 
he used to get the neighborhood children together to play 
hockey, football , and cricket. He made his own team, became 
the captain, and played matches against teams of other castes 
from other Bombay neighborhoods. He liked cricket much 
more than others. He batted very well himself, and would 


plain the special features of batting to his team members. 
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Ramabai was born in a poor family to Bhiku Dhatre Valangkar 


and Rukmini. She lived with her three sisters and a brother, 
Shankar. Her father earned his livelihood by carrying baskets of 
fish from Dabhol harbour to the market. Her mother died when 
she was young and, after her father also died, her uncles 
Valangkar and Govindpurkar took the children to Bombay to 
live with them in Byculla market. In 1907, soon after Ambedkar 
cleared the matriculation examination, his father had settled 
his marriage with Ramabai. The wedding ceremony was held at 
the Machhli Bazar of Bombay. The groom’s family assembled at 
one corner of the market and the bride’s at another. Filthy water 
was gushing down a drain near the platform on which the 
rituals were performed. At the time, Ambedkar was aged 15 
and Ramabai was 9. He affectionately addressed his better half 
Ramabai as Ramu while she called him Saheb. They shared the 
highs and the lows of their life for 27 years — and there were 
more lows than highs. Babasaheb’s followers address her as 
“Ramayee”. He does not forget to underscore that there was a 
phase in their life when they were friendless. They had only 
each other for friends and that too in the days of wants and 
worries. Testing times frequently visited the Ambedkar couple. 
The first time they found themselves in trouble was when 


Ambedkar went to London for the second time in 1920. 
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Though Ambedkar and Ramabai married in 1908, they actually 


started living a married life only in 1917, after his return to 
Bombay from London. It was an occasion for celebration. 
Ramabai thought that her pain and miseries would soon end. 
Her Saheb would get a job, earn money and everyone would 
live happily. But Ambedkar had other ideas. His deep 
involvement in social and political struggles during the period 
meant he had little time to spare for family. She had a long- 
standing wish to go on a pilgrimage to Pandharpur, but 
Ambedkar had refused to let her go, telling her that he would 
create a new Pandharpur for her instead of Hinduism's 
Pandharpur which treated them as untouchables. Ramabai_ is 
one of those women who silently stood resolute in rendering 
support to the architect of our Constitution, while she was a 
symbol of humility, resilience and compassion. The life of Dr. 
Ambedkar would not have turned the way we remember today 
had it not been for Ramabai. While Ambedkar was pursuing 
his doctoral degrees abroad, Ramabai was living alone in 
erstwhile British India under abject poverty. The degrees that 
Dr. Ambedkar earned reflect the immense sacrifices that 
Ramabai made at home. Her steadfast nature helped her 


overcome those difficulties. 
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In the period from November 11, 1918, to March 11, 1920, 


while he was working at the Sydenham College as a professor, 
Ambedkar’s social and familial life was distressed. Ramabai’s 
life had been spent in a good Maratha household. She had not 
even seen the face of a school. Babasaheb had tried very hard to 
educate her, after they got married. Because of her husband’s 
encouragement, by 1920 she progressed enough to be able to 
properly express her own thoughts in letters. Their first son 
Yashwant was unwell from rheumatism from his very young 
days. The two children after him died early on. Once in a while 
she would request Babasaheb to put his books aside and pay 
attention to his family life. She would make sure that no kind of 
obstacle emerged in her husband’s study. Seven or eight people 
in one room, and his study in the other room. Having locked the 
door from inside, he would be completely engrossed in the 
trance-like state of studying. Ramabai would get tired of calling 
him again and again from outside when it was time to eat. 
Sometimes, without eating, he would be in this trance all day 
and all night. Ramabai would have to as a religious duty abstain 
from eating, along with him. Babasahb expresses his distress 
and pain over not finding even a few hours to spend with his 
wife who faced extreme deprivations and made countless 


acrifices. 
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Despite others suggesting Ramabai to stop her husband from 


leaving for America, it was her utmost trust in Ambedkar that 
desisted their comments while supporting him to pursue his 
education abroad. Ramabai could foresee how essential it was 
for him to earn his education to help serve people back home 
and uplift the systemic discrimination they faced for centuries. 
Although Ramabai did not receive any formal education, it did 
not hinder her from understanding the plight of the 
downtrodden and also the injustices that took place. Ramabai 
teaches us not only humility but reiterates the virtue of 
perseverance and resilience even at the face of hardships. 
Ramabai suffered hardships from a very young age following 
the death of her mother. She held her head high amidst the 
social injustices and atrocities that occurred and was a source 
of support and motivation to Dr.Ambedkar while fighting along 
with him to uplift the oppressed. Ramabai's relative Gopal Baba 
Walangkar (1840-1900) is an early example of an activist 
working to release the untouchable people of India. He was 
influenced by another early social reformer, Jyotirao Phule, 
thus being a link between two of the most significant reform 
families of the period. He developed a racial theory to explain 
the oppression and also published the first journal targeted at 


e untouchable people. 
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In 1913, with a condition that Ambedkar would serve the 


Baroda State for ten years, he was chosen on the recommenda- 
tion of his guru Kaluskar by Maharaja of Baroda State for 
higher studies at Columbia University in the USA. Sayajirao 
Gaekwad III was a social reformer who supported poor 
students from the ‘depressed class’. When he met Ambedkar, 
he recognised his potential and offered him a scholarship to 
study abroad. Amebdkar had just moved his young family and 
started work when he had to quickly return to Mumbai to see 
his ailing father, who died on 2 February 1913. Although he 
was going through a bad time, he decided to accept the 
opportunity to go to USA for further studies. This was followed 
with a trans-Atlantic shift to the United Kingdom where he 
studied at the University of London. Ambedkar reached New 
York in July 1913. For the first time in his life, he was not 
demeaned for being a Mahar. After a brief stay in the dormitory 
of the University, he shifted to the Cosmopolitan Club first and 
then to Livingston Hall Dormitory (rechristened Wallach Hall) 
with Naval Bhathena, a Parsi who was to be a lifelong friend. 
He passed his M.A. exam in June 1915, majoring in Economics, 
and other subjects of Sociology, History, Philosophy and 


Anthropology. His M.A. Economics thesis was “Ancient Indian 
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The students and faculty held a special dinner to honour 


Ambedkar’s achievement. In 1916, he submitted a second M.A. 
thesis on “National Dividend of India — A Historic and 
Analytical Study.” This paper contained the seed of his post- 
doctoral thesis. Under the supervision of Prof Edwin Seligman, 
Ambedkar wrote his PhD dissertation on “The Evolution of 
Personal Finance in British India.” Ambedkar was influenced by 
John Dewey and his work on democracy. As a student at 
Columbia, Ambedkar explored as widely as possible the 
economic and social aspects of American development. John 
Dewey, James Shotwell, Edwin Seligman, James Harvey 
Robinson, Franklin Giddings, and Alexander Goldenweiser 
were all men of great importance in the development of 
American thought, and probably nowhere else could Ambedkar 
have received such a broad and deep exposure to an optimistic, 
expansive, pragmatic body of knowledge. Undoubtedly, these 
studies developed and reinforced Ambedkar’s understanding of 
the practical fall-out of British rule in India, and enabled him, 
as Chairman of the Constitution’s Drafting Committee, to draft 
a constitution which mandates a large role for the state while 
simultaneously instating counter-checks to ensure individual 


freedom and welfare. 
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"Castes in India: Their Mechanism, Genesis and Development" 


was a paper presented by Dr. Ambedkar at an anthropological 
seminar of Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser in New York on 9 May 
1916. In the paper, Ambedkar made a presentation a social 
phenomenon that emerged from the strategy of the Brahmins 
who adopted a strictly endogamous matrimonial regime, 
leading the other groups to do the same in order to emulate this 
self-proclaimed elite. He said that "the superposition of 
endogamy on exogamy means the creation of caste". Ambedkar 
was already intellectually mature, and his research interests 
were well-established. He audited several classes, even the ones 
which would not contribute to his credit — such as American 
Railways, American History, and so on, to get a vast exposure to 
diverse intellectual traditions. In October 1916, he enrolled for 
the Bar course at Gray's Inn, and at the same time enrolled at 
the London School of Economics where he started working on 
a doctoral thesis. In June 1917, he returned to India because 
his scholarship from Baroda ended. Ambedkar was disap- 
pointed that he had to quit his studies midway and return to 
Bombay from London. His book collection was dispatched on 
different ship from the one he was on, and that ship was 


torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine. 
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Dr.Ambedkar’s happiness over his reunion with the family was 


clouded by this disappointment. He got permission to return to 
London to submit his thesis within four years. After returning 
from Columbia, Ambedkar came to live in Baroda where he had 
to work to fulfill his scholarship contract. However, despite his 
foreign education, he had to endure insults while at work due 
to his low caste origin. He was a victim of the cruel dalit 
discrimination. He suffered the ignominy of having document 
files hurled by peons at his face. He suffered the humiliating 
experience of not being served drinking water during official 
functions. At the officer's club, he had to sit in a corner and keep 
his distance from the other members belonging to higher castes. 
As this Columbia-educated scholar did not find a place to stay 
in Baroda because of caste bias, he ended up at a Parsi inn. The 
inn, however, was open only for the Parsis. When asked about 
his caste, he declared himself a Hindu. Ambedkar somehow 
managed, by bribing the receptionist, to get his name entered in 
the register as a Parsi. This arrangement was, however, short- 
lived. Others in the community found out Ambedkar’s caste. An 
agitated crowd of Parsis with sticks in hand stormed the inn. 
Ambedkar has described the tragic scene in front of his room: 
“They fired a volley of questions. Who are you? Why did you 


ome here? How dare you take a Parsi name? 
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You scoundrel! You have polluted the Parsi inn...” They issued 


an ultimatum. They must not find me in the inn in the evening. 
I must pack off. They held out dire consequences, and left.” 

He begged them to let him stay for a week longer since he 
hoped to get his government bungalow by then. But they were 
adamant. That night, Ambedkar spent in a park nearby. He 
couldn’t sleep. He sat under a tree, with his suitcase, bedding 
and all his certificates and books strewn around on the ground. 
After spending much of the day there, Ambedkar, in utter 
frustration and disgust, left for Bombay by the 9 pm train. These 
scorching incidents moved Dr. Ambedkar to work for the 
protection of dalit rights and upliftment of the status of the 
Dalits. He had no choice. After only eleven days in his new job, 
he had to return to Bombay. He tried to start a small business 
there, advising people about investments — but it too failed 
once customers learned of his caste. In 1918, he became a 
lecturer at Sydenham College in Bombay. There, his students 
recognised him as a brilliant teacher and scholar. He also began 
to organize and attend conferences, knowing that he had to 
begin to proclaim and publicize the humiliations suffered by 
the Dalits — ‘the oppressed’ — and fight for equal rights. His 
own life had taught him the necessity of the struggle for 


ancipation. 
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Dr. Ambedkar’s role in the independence struggle was 


complex. Unlike the dominant political discourse that focused 
on persuading the British to cede greater power to Indians, and 
to eventually leave India, Dr. Ambedkar’s interventions and 
advocacy centred more around the protection and furtherance 
of Dalit rights. This often led to knocking heads with the Indian 
National Congress. He worked towards putting in place 
political safeguards for untouchables, the first of which was his 
presentation to the Southborough Committee that was prepar- 
ing the Government of India Act 1919. He had been invited to 
testify before the Southborough Committee, which was 
preparing the Government of India Act 1919. At this hearing, 
Ambedkar argued for creating separate electorates and 
reservations for untouchables and other religious communities. 
In 1920, Dr Ambedkar began the publication of the weekly 
Mooknayak - the Leader of the Dumb in Mumbai. Chhatrapati 
Shahu Maharaj was considered a true democrat and social 
reformer. He was an able ruler who was associated with many 
progressive policies during his rule. From his coronation in 
1894 till his demise in 1922, he worked for the cause of the 
lower caste subjects in his state. Around 1919, he came in close 


contact with the Maharaja of Kolhapur through Dattoba Pawar. 
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Dr. Ambedkar received financial assistance Rs 2,500 to launch 


Mooknayak from Shahu Maharaja. The Maharaja was greatly 
impressed by the great intellect of Dr. Ambedkar and his 
revolutionary ideas regarding untouchability. The two met a 
number of times and went over possible ways to abolish the 
negatives of caste segregation by providing caste-based 
reservation to selected people. They organized a conference for 
the betterment of the untouchables during 21—22 March 1920 
and the Chhatrapati made Ambedkar the Chairman as he 
believed that Ambedkar was the leader who would work for the 
amelioration of the segregated segments of the society. Their 
association lasted till the Chhatrapati’s death in 1922. Despite 
its short life, Mooknayak laid the foundations of an assertive 
and organised Dalit politics. It announced the arrival of a 
newer generation of anti-caste politics that broke the confines 
of region, language and political boundaries and coincided 
with the larger developments on the nationalist scene. 
Mooknayak’s establishment in 1920 reflected the conspicuous 
shift in the socio-political discourse on caste and untouchabil- 
ity in India. Ambedkar’s newspapers, beginning with 
Mooknayak, a Marathi fortnightly, helped to inaugurate new 
politics of assertion that challenged the dominant social 


diseases. 
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It was to apprise the world of the kinds of atrocities being 


committed against the Untouchables and the ways and means 
of their liberation that Dr Ambedkar had decided to bring out 
Mooknayak. He was the editor for at least six months, before 
| leaving India to continue with his doctoral studies at the 


London School of Economics. The first official editor of the 





Mooknayak, was one Pandhurang Nandram Bhatkar. Before his 


stint as an editor, Bhatkar, a graduate from Fergusson College 





Pune, came into limelight due his marriage to a Brahmin 
woman in Bombay. In July 1920, he was replaced by Dnyandev 
Gholap, who also had experience of working for Mooknayak as 
a manager and accountant. But due to the complaints of 
mismanagement of the periodical, ties between Gholap and Dr. 
Ambedkar got bitter in the later years. Subsequently, Dr. 
Ambedkar had to distance himself from the activities of 
Mooknayak from 1923 onwards. Soon, after a public spat with 
Ambedkar, Gholap left Bombay for his native village in Satara. 
In the times of financial crisis, Ambedkar’s close Parsi friend 
Naval Bhathena provided vital funds. Bhathena, an entrepre- 
neur himself, was a classmate of Ambedkar at Columbia 
University. The friendship between Ambedkar and Bhathena 


was particularly interesting as despite being a Gandhi admirer 


and Congress supporter, Bhathena and Ambedkar remained 


— 
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Bombay being an industrial centre and a hub of untouchable 


migrant population, became the nucleus of organised Dalit 
activism. The requisite intellectual and material resources were 
possible only due to Bombay’s vibrant Dalit migrant population. 
Although Mooknayak struggled to survive, it nevertheless 
helped in the institutionalization of print culture among Dalits 
in western India. Prior to the Mooknayak, the criticism of 
Hinduism remained an exclusive domain of non-Brahmins, 
with very few from the Dalit community joining in the critique. 
With the emergence of the Mooknayak, the process of 
politicization of the Dalit question had begun. It paved the way 
for pan-Indian Dalit politics. The analysis of Babasaheb on 
contemporary social and political issues is reflected from the 
first issue itself. He described the graded inequality as the 
stairless tower of four floors and that ascending and descending 
between the floors is impossible. The newspaper is critical 
about Brahminical media like Kesari and its founder Tilak. The 
Mooknayak even debates if Tilak is qualified to be Lokamanya. 
Perhaps the opposition goes to such a level to challenge the 
arrogance of Brahmins, Babasaheb’s then trusted friend, 
Dattoba Pawar, opened a shop of shoes and chappals named as 
“Lokamanya Shoes and Chappal Shop”. This shop is advertised 
in many editions of the Mooknayak. 
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A century ago, Dr Ambedkar realized that most of the Indian 


newspapers were steeped in caste-based prejudices and that 
their writings were unfair and motivated. He had first 
expressed his views on newspapers in the editorial of the 
inaugural issue of Mooknayak, published on 31 January 1920. 
He wrote, “If we throw even a cursory glance over the 
newspapers that are published in the Bombay Presidency, we 
will find that many among these papers are only concerned 
about protecting the interest of some castes. And these can’t 
care less for the interest of other castes. This is not all. 
Sometimes, they go against the interest of other castes.” Since 
most of the newspapers harboured casteist prejudices and were 
hurting the interests of the “other castes”, Dr Ambedkar felt the 
need for a newspaper that would protect their interests. He 
wrote, “There is no better source than the newspaper to suggest 
the remedy to the injustice that is being done to our people at 
present and will be done in future, and also to discuss the ways 
and means for our progress in the future”. At another place in 
the same editorial, he wrote: “It is clear that in the absence of 
authority and knowledge non-Brahmins remained backward 
and their progress was arrested but at least poverty was not 
their lot because it was not difficult for them fo earn their 


ivelihood through agriculture and trade or state services. 
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But the effect of social inequality on the people called 


Untouchables has been devastating. The vast masses of 
Untouchables are undoubtedly sunk deep into the confluence 
of helplessness, poverty and ignorance”. He likened society to 
people travelling on a boat. Warning the casteist newspapers he 
wrote, “If any one caste remains degraded it will have an 
adverse effect on other castes, too. Society is like a boat. Suppose 
a sailor, with the intent of causing some harm to the other 
sailors or while playing a prank, punches a hole in their 
compartment, the result will be that along with the other sailors 
he will also drown sooner or later. Similarly, a caste which 
makes other castes suffer will also undoubtedly suffer directly 
or indirectly. Therefore, newspapers that pursue their own 
selfish interests should not follow the example of a fool who 
deceives others and protects his own interests”. Newspapers 
and TV channels are largely run by ‘upper’ caste Hindus and 
they decide what will be published and what will be the tone 
and tenor of the content. This sociological structure of the 
Indian newsroom has been a subject of regular scrutiny and it 
has been proven, with empirical facts, that SC/STs and OBCs are 
almost missing in the newsrooms, especially in decision- 


making positions. 
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As the Indian media is advertisement-driven, there exists a bias 


to produce content that is suitable to the consumption-friendly 
upper strata, because it is this group that the advertisers want 
to have in their media plan. With the government being the 
biggest advertiser in India, media houses try not to antagonise 
the establishment on most occasions, even if it results in 
publishing something that is not in the interest of the masses. 
The progressive section of the media produces only a small part 
of the content that is available for public consumption, which 
mostly has pro-elite biases. Dr. Ambedkar was 29 when he 
launched Mooknayak, a Marathi fortnightly, from a small 
office in a working-class neighbourhood of Parel in Mumbai. 
decided to have his own newspaper, because he felt that the 
mainstream media was biased; singularly focused on freedom 
struggle, and was not reporting atrocities on Dalits. The leaders 
who were fighting for Swaraj felt that Ambedkar was delaying 
it; and did not favourably look at Mooknayak. In April 1927, he 
bought a printing press through donations. He named it ‘Bharat 
Bhushan Printing press’ and launched ‘Bahishkrit Bharat 
(Ostracized India)’, another fortnightly newspaper. These were 
the times of post-Mahad agitation for the right of drinking 


water from a public source. 
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Babasaheb went to London for the second time in 1920, and 


completed a master's degree in 1921. His thesis was on "The 
problem of the rupee: Its origin and its solution". In 1923, he 
completed a D.Sc. in Economics, and the same year he was 
called to the Bar by Gray's Inn. He remained abroad from 1913 
to 1917 and again from 1920 to 1923. During this period he 
had established himself as an eminent intellectual. Columbia 
University had awarded him the Ph.D for his thesis, which was 
later published in a book form under the title "The Evolution of 
Provincial Finance in British India". During his stay in London 
from 1920 to 1923, he also completed his thesis titled "The 
Problem of the Rupee” for which he was awarded the degree of 
D.Sc. While studying abroad, he mixed with students of various 
nationalities and races, which was an eye-opener for him. 
Ambedkar’s education had made him the man who was to 
create a political structure for India, which the world would 
come to admire. After coming back from the US, Ambedkar was 
appointed as the secretary to the King of Baroda but there also 
he had to face the humiliation for being an ‘Untouchable’. But 
by the time he returned to India in April 1923, he had equipped 
himself fully to wage war against the practice of Untochability 


on behalf of the untouchable and the downtrodden. 
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Babasaheb established the 'Bahishkrit Hitkarini Sabha' (Institute 


for Depressed Class) in 1923 for spreading education and 
culture amongst the downtrodden, improving the economic 
status and raising matters concerning their problems in the 
proper forums to focus attention on them and finding solutions 
to the same. The problems of the downtrodden were centuries 
old and difficult to overcome. Their entry into temples was 
forbidden. They could not draw water from public wells and 
ponds. Their admission in schools was prohibited. After that, he 
launched himself politically, fighting for the rights of the 
depressed class and against the inequality practiced in the 
society. Throughout his life, he fought for the rights of the dalits 
and other socially backward classes. Meanwhile the political 
situation in India had undergone substantial changes and the 
freedom struggle in the country had made significant progress. 
He went on to work as a legal professional. In 1926, he 
successfully defended three non-Brahmin leaders who had 
accused the Brahmin community of ruining India and were 
then subsequently sued for libel. While practising law in the 
Bombay High Court, he tried fo promote education to 
untouchables and uplift them. He was appointed to the Bombay 
Presidency Committee to work with the all-European Simon 


‘ommission in 1925. 
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The Simon commission had sparked great protests across India, 


and while its report was ignored by most Indians, Dr. 
Ambedkar himself wrote a separate set of recommendations for 
the future Constitution of India. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar on behalf 
of the Bahishkrita Hitakarini Sabha raised issues concerning 
the state of education of the Depressed Classes in the Bombay 
presidency in front of Simon Commission on 29th May 1928 
at Damodar Hall Parel, Bombay. The Congress decided to 
boycott the Commission and drafted its own version of a 
constitution for free India. The Congress version had no 
provisions for the depressed classes. Ambedkar became more 
skeptical of the Congress's commitment to safeguard the rights 
of the depressed classes. Babasaheb's life had spanned the first 
part of the twentieth century and all the decisive phase of 
India’s freedom struggle. However, he had fought for a 
correlated but different freedom struggle, one for the liberation 
of the most oppressed sections of Indian society. This was a 
liberation movement wider and deeper than that of fighting 
colonialism, focusing on the kind of new nation that was to be 
built. This struggle did not emerge in a vacuum; it was the 
zenith of protracted and widespread movements of those 
classified as ‘Shudras’ and ‘Untouchables’ in the traditional 


hierarchy. 
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While Babsaheb was an ardent patriot on one hand, he was the 


saviour of the oppressed, women and poor on the other. His 
freedom fight and the freedom of Dalits had many aspects. It 
began with the simple demand to drink water from a public 
well, just as Dalits earlier had fought for simple rights of using 
public roads, transport and schools. Legislatures and munici- 
palities had been passing resolutions for some years making the 
facilities open to all, but these had been ignored. He adopted 
various means to safeguard dalit rights. Dr. Ambedkar 
launched a movement against dalit discrimination by creating 
public opinion through his writings in several periodicals such 
as Mook Nayak, Bahishkrit Bharat, and Equality Janta, which he 
started for the protection of dalit rights. He also launched 
numerous movements. One of the memorable struggles of the 
Dalits was the Vaikkom Satyagraha in Travancore in 
Maharashtra, which asserted the right of the Dalits to worship 
in Hindu temples without hindrance. He began with public 
movements and marches to open up public drinking water 
resources. Another very significant movement was Mahad 
March to assert the rights of Dalits to take water from public 
watering places. Dr. Ambedkar organized the Dalit rally to 


assert their legal right to take water from the Chowdary tank. 
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The Chowdary tank of Mahad was made a public tank in 1869. 


In 1923, the Bombay Legislative Council passed Bole Resolution 
to the effect that the Dalits be allowed to use all public watering 
places. The Mahad Municipality passed a resolution on 5 
January 1927 to the effect that the Municipality had no 
objection to allowing the Dalits to use the tank. But the higher 
castes were hesitant in allowing the Dalits to use the tank. Soon 
after this resolution was passed a conference of the Dalits of the 
Colaba district was held for two days. Dr. Ambedkar also 
convened a conference on 18-20 March 1927 on this issue. On 
20 March 1927, the conference exhorted the Dalits to go to the 
Chowdary Tank and exercise their right to take water from it. 
The electrified Dalits led by Ambedkar marched in a procession 
through the main streets and for the first time drank the water 
from Chowdary tank. This marked the beginning of the anti- 
caste and ant-priest movement. The conferences at Mahad in 
the year 1927 practically changed the paradigm through 
which the issue of untouchability was perceived till then. The 
Mahad conferences are significant for the shift in the emphasis 
— from expecting to change the attitude of the upper castes, the 
focus now shifted to self-assertion. The contents of the “revolt” 


also made a significant shift towards civil rights and the right 


o dignity. 
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In the late 1920s and especially in the 1930s when he had 


formed his Independent Labour Party, he took up the cause of 
tenants from both the dalit Mahars and the caste Hindu Kunbis 
in the Konkan region of Maharashtra. Independent Labour 
Party was a political organisation formed under the leadership 
of Dr. Ambedkar in August 1936 against the brahmanical and 
capitalist structures in the society. This party argued for Indian 
labour class while also stressing on the nature of caste 
structures and need for its annihilation. The Independent 
Labour Party organized a huge march of 20,000 peasants to 
Mumbai in 1938, the largest pre-independence peasant 
mobilization in the region. In the same year, Dr.Ambedkar 
joined with the Communists to organize a strike of Mumbai 
textile workers in protest against a bill about to be introduced 
by the British Government to curve labor strikes. He took the 
lead in condemning the bill in the assembly and argued that the 
right to strike was simply another name for the right to freedom 
of assembly. This party also stated that it did not represent any 
single caste or religion, and there was no difference between 
touchable and untouchable, Brahmin and non-Brahmin, Hindu 
and Muslim. Following its success in the 1937 provincial 
elections, the party remained at the forefront in opposing the 


dustrial Disputes Act of 1938. 
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In aconference held in December 1927, Dr. Ambedkar publicly 


condemned the classic Hindu text, the Manusmriti, for 
ideologically justifying caste discrimination and untouchabil- 
ity. The Hindu religious belief that "All human beings are not 
born equal" creates caste-based discrimination against the 
Dalits that leads to various forms of violence against them 
including public humiliation, torture, rape, beating and killing. 
He blamed the verna system, which has not only subjugated 
Dalits but also women. Manusmriti prescribed the Dharma of 
each Hindu, stating the obligations attached to his or her social 
class and stage of life. It was hostile to the interest of lower caste 
people and women. The level of cruel injustice directed towards 
the Untouchables in the laws of Manusmriti can be seen in the 
Peshwa rule in Maharashtra which had implemented most of 
the laws from Manusmriti. The untouchables had to carry a 
broom stick attached to their backs so that when they enter the 
city, their footprints would not pollute the path. They were 
forced to put a pot around their neck to carry their spit in the 
pot. They were not allowed to hold any arms, and education 
was completely barred. Untouchables were killed if they did not 
follow these restrictions. More than earlier, Manu today has 
strengthened his roots in more rigid ways with the help of 


“modern science’ and ‘market’. 
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Babasaheb had addressed the masses before the event saying, 


“Let’s destroy the authority of ancient Hindu scriptures that are 
borne in inequality. Religion and slavery are not compatible.” 
After his speech, his associate Sahastrabuddhe said, “Even 
though I am born as a Brahmin, I condemn the doctrines of 
Manusmriti. It is a symbol not of religion but of inequality, 
cruelty and injustice. I move a resolution that the Manusmriti 
which has been the cause of sufferings for generations, should 
be publicly burned’. For the whole world of Amedkarites, 25th 
December is an important day as "Manusmriti Dahan Din", as 
Manusmruti was publicly burned by Dr. Ambedkar, 
Sahastrabuddhe and another six dalit sadhus as a symbol of 
rejection of the religious basis of untouchability. The 
Manusmriti Dahan was arranged during the Maha- 
Sangharsha of Mahad Satyagraha, and is an important mile 
stone in Dalit struggle against Brahmanism. This Satyagraha 
was a fight to assert the “Untouchables” right to access public 
water, and to embrace humanity and dignity. For Babasaheb it 
was a political action to burn Manusmriti publicly as he 
believed that the book entailed the rules preaching inhumane 
treatment not only towards untouchables but also women in 


private as well as public sphere. 
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Pressure of an unimaginable kind was put by caste Hindus to 


somehow abort the protest. In order to avoid violent retaliation, 
the event had to be extremely carefully planned. Anticipating a 
bus boycott, Dr. Ambedkar arrived at the location by boat. The 
actual land for the Manusmriti burning was given by a Muslim 
ally in the anti-Caste movement, Mr. Fattekhan. The organizers 
brought all their own supplies of food, water or anything else 
could be conceivably needed so that nothing could be stopped. 
A pit was then built that was six inches deep and one and half 
foot square was dug in, and filled with sandalwood chips. On 
its four corners, poles were erected, bearing banners announc- 
ing that this was a crematorium for the Manusmriti and that in 
burning it, we would both destroy Untouchability and bury 
Brahmanism. The Manusmriti Dahan Din is celebrated even 
today too, after close to 100 years of its burning. Following the 
protest, the Brahminical press was on edge. Babasaheb was 
called “Bheemasura” by many upper caste hindus. For those 
who enquired, what is achieved for the oppressed Castes by 
burning it, he replied, “What was achieved by Mr. Gandhi by 
burning foreign clothes? This is the same for us.” In the Mahad 
Satyagraha for temple entry, even caste Hindus participated 


actively. 
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Kala Ram Temple is a beautiful temple in Nasik area, built by 


Sardar Rangarao Odhekar in 1788. Thousands of pilgrims visit 
the temple to take the blessings of Lord Ram. But until 1930 no 
dalit or untouchable was allowed to enter the premises of the 
| temple. The temple entry movement launched in 1930 at 


Kalaram temple, Nasik is another landmark in the struggle for 





human rights and social justice. This movement formed a 


pivotal role in the Dalit movement in India. Dr. Ambedkar led a 





protest outside the temple on 2 March 1930, in order to allow 
Dalits into the temple. According to Babasaheb in order to 
break the wall between the upper class and lower caste it was 
important to get entry into temple because temples have been 
considered a place of origination of caste annihilation. Thus it 
became significant to break down the idea by entering the 
temple. The temple entry movement was one of the non-violent 
movement where around 15000 people had participated to get 
entry into the temple making one of the greatest processions of 
Nasik. The procession was headed by a military band, a batch 
of scouts, women and men walked in discipline, order and 
determination to see the god for the first time. When people 
reached to temple gate, the gates were closed and the Bombay 


police meted out the non-violent Satyagrahis. Despite this 


provocations, Dr. Ambedkar kept a check on his Satyagrahis 


— aot allow them to retaliate. 
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The demand for safeguards and protection of Depressed Class 


has a long history dating to Montague-Chelmsford Reform of 
1919 during the British Raj period. Ambedkar had been closely 
involved in the struggle to give Scheduled Caste people solid 
statutory safeguard. He was invited to all the three Round Table 
Conferences in London and each time, forcefully projected his 
views in the interest of the ‘untouchable’. He exhorted the 
downtrodden sections to raise their living standards and to 
acquire as much political power as possible because the Dalits 
were victims of double slavery. The British Government 
convened a Round Table Conference in London on 12 
November 1930. Babasheb attending the conference startled 
everyone by refusing to acknowledge Gandhi as the leader of all 
Indians. He said that most of the Congress leaders believed in 
caste-based discrimination and they would not allow the Dalits 
into constitutional processes. That was why, he added, there 
was a need for separate electorates where the candidates and 
the electors both would only be Dalits. On 6 August 1932, 
British prime minister Ramsay Macdonald announced the 
Communal Award, under which the Dalits were recognized as 
distinct from the Hindus and a provision was made for a 


separate electorate for them. 
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In 1932, British announced the formation of a separate 


electorate for "Depressed Classes" in the Communal Award. It 
was in pursuit of this goal that in the early 1930s he advocated 
a separate electorate for the Dalits. This demand was accepted 
by Ramsay MacDonald in his Communal Award, which 
granted Dalits 18% of the total seats in the Central legislature 
and 71 seats in the Provincial legislatures to be elected 
exclusively by Dalits. However, Babasaheb’s success was short- 
lived because of Gandhi fiercely opposed a separate electorate 
for untouchables, saying he feared that such an arrangement 
would divide the Hindu community. Gandhi protested by 
fasting while imprisoned in the Yerwada Central Jail of Poona. 
Following the fast, Congress politicians and activists such as 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Palwankar Baloo organised joint 
meetings with Dr. Ambedkar and his supporters at Yerwada. 
On 25 September 1932, the agreement known as Poona Pact 
was signed between Dr. Ambedkar and Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The agreement gave reserved seats for the depressed 
classes in the Provisional legislatures, within the general 
electorate. Due to the pact, the depressed class received 148 
seats in the legislature, instead of the 71 as allocated in the 
Communal Award earlier proposed by British Prime Minister 


Ramsay MacDonald. 
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As per decision taken in the Round Table Conference a new law 


named Government of India Act-1935 was enacted which 
came into force in 1936. Under this Act the first election was 
declared to be held in 1937. In order to participate in this 
election Dr. Ambedkar established Independent Labour Party in 
August, 1936 which contested election on 17 seats in Bombay 
Presidency and won 15 seats. After this on 19th July, 1942 he 
formed another party known as All India Scheduled Castes 
Federation. This party contested election held in 1946 and 
1952 but lost them under the adverse impact of Poona Pact. As 
a result of it Dr. Ambedkar himself lost the election in 1952 and 
1954. At last Dr. Ambedkar dissolved AISCF on 14th October, 
1956 at Nagpur and announced the formation of Republican 
Party of India. He himself drafted the constitution of this party. 
In reality this party came into existence on 3 October, 1957 
after his death on 6th December, 1956. According to these 
details Dr. Ambedkar established three political parties during 
his life time. Whichever parties were formed by Dr. Ambedkar 
they were not caste parties because their aims, objectives and 
agendas were broad. It is true that Dalits were at their centre 
but their programmes were broad and case neutral. They were 


for the upliftment of all the poor classes. 
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Babasaheb regretted his decision of Poona Pact because he soon 


realized that given the disparity in the number of eligible voters 
between caste Hindus and Dalits as well as the huge disparity 
in their socio-economic status, very few of the elected Dalits 
would be able to genuinely represent Dalit interests. But for Dr. 
Ambedkar, the problem was, if Gandhi died, throughout India 
there would be pogroms against the Dalits. They would be 
massacred. Hence Saheb surrendered, and the Poona Pact 
formalised this with reserved seats for Dalits. Both Dr. 
Ambedkar and Gandhi abhorred untouchability, but the terms 
they used to describe the “untouchables” demonstrated the wide 
gulf in their approaches to the issue. Gandhi called them 
“Harijan” (God’s children) in order to persuade caste Hindus to 
stop discriminating against them. For Ambedkar, this was a 
patronizing term and he used the nomenclature Dalit both to 
describe the reality of oppression and to galvanize his people to 
challenge and change the status quo. Anyway, this Pact carved 
out a clear and definite position for the downtrodden on the 
political scene of the country. It also opened up opportunities of 
education and government service for them and gave them a 
right to vote. While interacting with a journalist from BBC 
during February 1955, Dr. Ambedkar cracked the whip on 


andhi and said he was never a Mahatma. 
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In 1935, Ambedkar was appointed principal of the Government 


Law College, Bombay, a position he held for two years. He also 
served as the chairman of Governing body of Ramjas College, 
University of Delhi, after the death of its Founder Shri Rai 
Kedarnath. Settling in Bombay, Ambedkar oversaw the 
construction of a house, and stocked his personal library with 
more than 50,000 books. In the second half of the 1930s 
Ambedkar considered the Muslim League a potential ally. He 
concluded that if Muslims and Dalits acted jointly, they could 
balance the political clout of caste Hindus. However, he was 
disillusioned after the Muslim League’s Lahore Resolution of 
March 1940 demanding a separate Muslim majority state. In 
1936, Ambedkar founded the Independent Labour Party, which 
contested the 1937 Bombay election to the Central Legislative 
Assembly for the 13 reserved and 4 general seats, and secured 
11 and 3 seats respectively. During these days he stressed the 
need for abolition of the 'Jagirdari' system, pleaded for workers 
Fight to strike and addressed a large number of meetings and 
conferences in Bombay Presidency. In 1939, during the Second 
World War, he called upon Indians to join the Army in large 
numbers to defeat Nazism, which he said, was another name for 
Fascism. In July 1941, he joined the Defence Advisory 


ommittee that had been set up by the viceroy. 
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Two hundred years ago, the last battle of the Anglo-Maratha 


war was fought at Koregaon village on the banks of Bhima river 
near Pune of Maharashtra. The battle marked the firm hold of 
the British Empire in India. In the battle that took place on 1 
January 1818 in the village of Koregaon, the British Army 
comprising Dalit Mahars had defeated upper-caste Peshwas 
representing Maratha ruler Baji Rao Peshwa. This battle has 
attained legendary stature in Dalit history. The battle has been 
seen by the ‘lower-caste’ Mahars as a triumph of their 
community over the oppressive Peshwas, and has been 
celebrated on the first day of every new year as an exemplar of 
Dalit valour and sacrifice. Babsaheb visited the Bhima- 
Koregaon war memorial on the 109th anniversary of the battle 
in 1927. The memorial — a pillar — was constructed in 
remembrance of the soldiers who died in the battle. It was 
rightly used by the first batch of Mahar leaders such as Gopal 
Baba Walangkar, Shivram Janba Kamble and even Ramiji 
Sakpal, when pleading the British for the restoration of Mahar 
recruitment in the British army when it was stopped in 1893. 
Dalit draw inspiration from this victory and they view this 
battle as a victory of Mahars over the injustice and torture 
meted out to them by the Brahminical Peshwas. Indian history 


has largely been silent on it. 
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While Ambedkar pursued his education and career, Ramabai 


always stood by him. Before leaving to London, Ambedkar left 
some money with Ramabai for the household expenses but that 
did not last long and she had to manage with the meager 
| earnings of her brother. Those were difficult times for her. 


There were days on which they had to sleep on empty stomachs. 





Ramabai and Ambedkar were dealt one cruel blow after 


another when they lost their three sons and a daughter. His son 





Gangadhar died when Ambedkar was studying in America. 
Later, Yashwant was born, followed by Ramesh, Indu and 
Rajratna. The latter three also passed away under their two 
years age. The loss of their four children left Ramabai and 
Ambedkar heartbroken. Their grief knew no bounds. Dr. 
Ambedkar shared his pain in a letter to his friend Dattoba 
Pawar in heart-wrenching words: “We will not be able to get 
over the shock of the death of our last son soon. These hands 
have delivered three sons and one daughter to the cremation 
ground. Whenever I remember them, my heart aches. What we 
had thought about their future lies in ruins. Clouds of pain are 
hovering over our life. The death of the children has made our 
lives as tasteless as food without salt. The Bible says, “You are the 


salt of the earth, but if the salt has lost its flavour, with what will 


it be salted?” The vacuum in my life testifies to the truth of this 


— 
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Ramabhai often had to starve in the initial years of her marital 


life, and that had broken her body. The death of four children 


had broken her heart. Her health started deteriorating. 
Ambedkar followed the advice given by a doctor to avoid 


further pregnancies for the well being of Ramabai with 





affection and care. These personal experiences contributed to 
Ambedkar’s sensitivity not only of whom did not have access 


to medical assistance, but also, the pressing need of birth 





control for the health of the woman. Babasaheb once took 
Ramabai to Dharwad for a change of air. But there was no 
improvement in her health. He did all he could to bring about 
an improvement in her condition. But medicines simply did not 
work and Ramabai’s health continued to deteriorate. She 
became exceedingly weak and was confined to the bed for six 
months before her death. On 27th May 1935, Mother Ramabai 
left this world. She had been married to Ambedkar for 29 years. 
Dr. Ambedkar had returned home the night before her death. 
He was by her side when she died. A morose Ambedkar, with 
his heart heavy with sorrow, walked haltingly with the funeral 


procession. After returning from the funeral ground, he locked 


himself up in a room. He cried like a child for a week after 


Ramabai’s death. His book Thoughts on Pakistan credited her 


<= his transformation from an ordinary Bhima to Dr 
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Dr. Ambedkar desired to reform the Hindu society by 


eliminating superstition, but the upper caste Hindus despised 
his efforts. He realised that by remaining within the fold of 
Hinduism he could not bring any reforms. At the Yeola 
conference held in Nasik on 13th October 1935, he declared 
that he would not die a Hindu, saying that it perpetuates caste 
injustices. He advised the Depressed Classes to abandon all 
agitation for temple-entry privileges. Speaking about the 
necessity of conversion, Dr. Ambedkar had said, “After giving 
deep thought to the problem, everybody will have to admit that 
conversion is necessary to the Untouchables as self-govern- 
ment is to India. The ultimate object of both is the same. There 
is not the slightest difference in their ultimate goal. This 
ultimate aim is to attain freedom. And if the freedom is 
necessary for the life of mankind, conversion of Untouchables 
which brings them complete freedom cannot be called 
worthless by any stretch of imagination”. He was approached 
by various leaders of different denominations and _ faiths. 
Babasaheb was attracted towards Buddhism from his younger 
days after reading life of Buddha in Marathi presented to him 
by Keluskar. A casteless society and all men are equal attracted 
him most. On October 14, 1956, the leader adopted Buddhism, 


along with his followers in at Deekshabhoomi, Nagpur. 
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In a letter dated 12 December 1935, the secretary of the Jat-Pat 


Todak Mandal, a Society for the Abolition of Caste system and 
an anti-caste Hindu reformist group organisation based in 
Lahore, invited Babasaheb to deliver a speech on the caste 
system in India at their annual conference in 1936. Dr. 
Ambedkar wrote the speech as an essay under the title 
"Annihilation of Caste" and sent in advance to the organisers in 
Lahore for printing and distribution. The organisers found 
some of the content to be objectionable towards the orthodox 
Hindu religion. They wrote to Ambedkar seeking the removal of 
sections but Dr. Ambedker declared in response that he "would 
not change a comma" of his text. After much deliberation, the 
committee of organizers decided to cancel their annual 
conference in its entirety. Ambedkar subsequently published 
the speech as a book on 15 May 1936 at his own expense as Jat- 
Pat Todak Mandal failed to fulfill their word. Writing about the 
book in his newspaper Harijan, Gandhi said, “No reformist can 
ignore this speech. The conservatives will benefit by reading it. 
But this does not mean that it has nothing objectionable. It 
should be read only because serious objections can be raised on 
it. Dr Ambedkar is a challenge for Hinduism’. Dr. Ambedkar 
wrote a long reply to this comment, underlining the 


obscurantist and irrational beliefs of Gandhi. 
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The history behind the word ‘Harijan’ goes back to 1932 when 


there was a political turmoil going on between Dr. B.R 
Ambedkar and Mahatma Gandhi over the issue of separate 
political representation for the depressed classes. Mahatma 
Gandhi coined the word Harijan, translated as people of God, to 
identify untouchables. However, this euphemism was rejected 
by B. R. Ambedkar. In addition, many Dalits saw the term to be 
patronizing and derogatory. Some have even claimed that the 
term really refers to children of devadasis. In 1932, Dr. 
Ambedkar’s suggestion to not use the term ‘Depressed classes’ 
in the electoral law found support when the Indian 
Government decided to use Scheduled Castes (SC) as an official 
category for people belonging to the oppressed castes. Words 
like Harijans and Chamar are being casually used by the upper 
caste people as abuses against them. By using the word Harijan, 
Gandhi was in effect making Dalits 'more acceptable' fo the 'rest 
of the society’. Instead of dealing with the real problem, he 
chose to tinker with the identity of the Dalits to make it more 
suitable for the upper castes. On January 22, 1938, Dr. 
Ambedkar walked out from Bombay Legislature protesting the 
use of word ‘Harijan’. Gandhi’s Harijan Sevak Sangh was 
manned by privileged Hindus and Dr. Ambedkar saw this as 


e Congress’s plan to 'kill Untouchables by kindness". 
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Of all the intellectual comradeships within the complex and 


diverse anti-caste movements in India the one between 
Babasaheb and Periyar EV Ramasamy proved to be consistent. 
In 1940, Dr. Ambedkar first met with Periyar and discussed the 
political prospects that awaited Dalits and Non-Brahmin castes 
in a future free India. Periyar EV Ramasamy was a social activist 
who led the self-respect movement and Dravidar Kazhagam. 
He fought against Brahminical dominance, women oppression 
and caste inequalities in Tamil Nadu. For all his grim irritation 
over the assembly proceedings, Periyar stayed with Dr. 
Ambedkar’s decisions during the crucial Hindu Code Bill 
debates, and later on applauded his efforts to establish 
Buddhism as a way of life and public choice for Dalits who 
wished to opt out of Hinduism. In the 1950s, when Periyar’s 
Dravidar Kazhagam formed an association of “Dravidian” 
peasants and workers, the party invited Ambedkar to preside 
over its first conference. Periyar and Ambedkar are two sides of 
the same coin. When Ambedkar came to Chennai, a bureaucrat 
asked him: “How should we live?” Ambedkar replied: “My 
ideology has been preached by Periyar too. There is no 
difference”. When Ambedkar wanted to move to Buddhism, it 


was Periyar who advised him not to go in small numbers. 
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In July 1946, elections were held to the provincial legislatures 


of British India. The Constituent Assembly had 296 members, of 
whom 31 were Dalits, all elected by provincial legislative 
assemblies. Ambedkar’s home province, Bombay Presidency, 
did not pick him. Bombay premier B. G. Khare ensured 
Ambedkar’s defeat in the election to the Constituent Assembly. 
The Cripps Mission, on the request of the Congress President in 
1946 met the Congress Scheduled Caste representatives 
including Jagjivan Ram who emphasized that the Scheduled 
Caste masses considered themselves Hindus and their main 
disabilities were not religious or social but economic, with 
which the Cabinet Mission agreed. This was contrary to Dr. 
Ambedkar’s belief that social disabilities were the source of all 
the miseries of the Untouchables. Dr Ambedkar had visited 
Calcutta to solicit support of the European members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, who, sadly, though had already 
resolved to abstain from both participating in the election and 
supporting any candidate. At this critical juncture, Jogendra 
Nath Mandal invited Ambedkar to contest the election from the 
Jessore-Khulna constituency of Bengal. The elections were due 
in just three weeks when Ambedkar returned to Calcutta to 
meet Mandal. Babasaheb was found to be elected by the greatest 


ajority so that becomes part of the 296 member constituent 
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In the initial phase of architecting the Constitution, there were 


about 296 members but Dr. Ambedkar did not even find a place 
in that committee. However, Jogendra Nath Mandal gave 
support to Ambedkar and thus was instrumental in making 
history. Ambedkar went on to become the architect of India’s 
Constitution. Mandal was a seasoned politician. Before 1947 he 
was a supporter of the Indian National Congress and the West 
Bengal head of Babasaheb Ambedkar’s All India Scheduled 
Caste Federation. He also became a minister in the Muslim 
League governments in Bengal from 1945. Jinnah and leaders 
of the Muslim League hoped that by roping in Mandal, their 
influence over the Dalits would increase. Post-August 1947, 
Mandal was the first Chairman of Pakistan’s Constituent 
Assembly and thereafter a minister in its federal cabinet as the 
only minority representative in it. When Congress tried to keep 
Dr. Ambedkar away it was Mandal who got Ambedkar elected 
through the Bengal assembly and nominated him for the 
committee in charge of framing the Constitution. The Congress 
did all it could to make sure that Ambedkar never really ever 
got the credit for framing the Constitution. Sardar Patel even 
went so far as to say, “Not only doors but also the windows of 
the Committee for the Constitution are closed to Dr Ambedkar. 


e will watch how he will gain entry’. 
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The Muslim League had extended moral support to Ambedkar 


in the election. The victory of Dr. Ambedkar in the election of 
1946 is fully attributable to the unity, fraternity and solidarity 
of the Namasudra community and the backward classes of 
Bengal. On the day of election, violence broke out in the streets 
of Calcutta. Scheduled Caste Sikh supporters of Ambedkar with 
swords alongside Namasudra volunteers countered the law- 
lessness and violence unleashed. By electing Dr.Ambedkar to 
the Constituent Assembly, Bengali Untouchables provided him 
the platform that would make him known the world over as the 
Father of Indian Constitution. Without Babasaheb, the 
Constitution would have been an amalgamated version of the 
laws of Manu. But Congress played a card making sure Dr. 
Ambedkar represented Jessore and Khulna go to East Bengal 
which technically made Dr. Ambedkar to be part of Pakistan 
constituent Assembly. He visited British Prime minister and 
conveyed the injustice done to him. The British government 
took a serious note on this issue as this was against the partition 
policy and informs Nehru to let Jaisur and Kulna remain with 
India or take Dr. Ambedkar into constituent assembly from 
other place within the partitioned India. From the province of 
Bombay, M.R. Jayakar resigned from the Constituent Assembly, 


e Congress nominated Ambedkar to that vacancy. 
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On 29 August, 1947, the Constituent Assembly set up a 


Drafting Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. BR. 
Ambedkar to prepare a Draft Constitution for India. It is said 
when drafting of the Constitution of India was embarked upon, 
Pandit Nehru thought of inviting and consulting Sir Guor 
Jennings, as internationally known constitutional expert of 
those times. When approached for advice in the matter 
Gandhiji is reported to have told them why they should be 
looking for foreign experts when they had the right within 
India an outstanding legal and constitutional expert in Dr. 
Ambedkar who ought to be entrusted with the role which they 
badly need as he so richly and rightly deserved. It was on 
account of Gandhis’s suggestion, and also in recognition of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s well-known scholarship in legal and constitutional 
matters, that the Congress party, which had an overwhelming 
majority in the Constituent Assembly, decided to appoint him as 
Chairman of the Drafting Committee. The Indian Constitution 
was drafted by a Core Committee of seven experts headed by 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar. He studied the constitutions of about 60 
countries. It took him 2 years and 11 months to prepare the 
statute of the world’s largest democracy. Babasaheb was 
honoured as the first ‘Law Minister’ of the independent India 


and as the chairman of the ‘Drafting Committee. 
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